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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. A Deputation of Friends to the President. speak in that way. He then thanked the depu- 
omen . . i : 
ony Sites, 8 ond eatin Seale: Soon after the recent elevation of Theodore | tation for their visit, and wished them to ex- 
1d . eatiedled Roosevelt to the chief magistracy of this coun- | press to the Friends who sent ‘‘the message,’’ 
aan subscriptions, payments and business communications | try, a deputation from the Meeting for Suffer-| as he termed it, his warm appreciation of the 
have Zowm P. Saew, Pustaunn, ings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting proceeded | thoughts and wishes regarding himself and his 
No. 207 WaLxur PLace, to Washington as bearers of an address to the | administration, that had prompted its prepar- 
PHILADELPEIA. President which had been prepared by that | ation. 
n (South from Walnut Street, between Third and Foarth,) |O0dy- We have not as yet felt at liberty to! The interview, though brief, left the impres- 
Articles designed far tuasstion to be addressed to apenas the language of the memorial, — sion upon the visitors, of a man of much na- 
— some %, Denison it was offered to him as a personal letter. | tive force and energy, who realizing the heavy 
Ee ae 7 om +HA) ; Having, however, obtained from members of responsibilities now resting upon him, is act- 
‘a No. 140 N. & peer STREET, PHILA. the deputation a sketch of their visit, we are} jatog by an honest and strong purpose that 
. BR, fatered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. able here to produce it, mostly in the language these shall be bravely met, and faithfully dis- 
.© of one of them. charged 
G.W. ate There i In this address was expressed its Christian neiuetia 
~, $5; THANKS FOR THE UNSPEAKABLE. There 18 | interest and sympathy with Pesident Roosevelt By What Governments are Friends’ Conscien- 
E. B, agift pervading and baptizing all rightly gath- bal lled Adee 2 wader el ; ; 
ered assemblies in Divine worship, —an endow- aie acme rite ito Soe Sag tious Scruples Against Carnal 
: ae .. | cumstances so sad and unlooked for, to exer- Warfare Respected ? 
ment which cannot be put into words, for it]. : : ‘ 7 
so ail _ tepnepetipsrewytent apaiirmnetvenanyseoeglion cise the functions of the highest office in our] [pa petition from the Religious Society of 
Com s : oa P| national government. Friends addressed to the Parliament of the 
--house proach unto, and in the life which is itself the] 7, aad : 
i ——— e address dwelt upon the great importance | (ommonwealth of Australia, we find the atti- 
~ Divine Word to man. It transcends all speech a aoaaitbiae ; ’ 
+ coven . heoniiiai . of the President maintaining throughout his} tude of several governments towards Friends 
uttered under its own inspiration, and is best ss : : : 8 
aed : 7 administration a course actuated primarily by | ; : : : : 
P; in relation to their conscience against war 
= distinguished, felt, and lived in when all out- «as & 
oa the spirit and precepts of the gospel. The} thus summed up:— 
ot ward sounds are hushed and all flesh is silent practicability and efficiency of conducting the sf om ae 
gy [nthe unutterable presence. “Unepeakable is| stairs of civil government upon a Chrstan|miftars Service erode fos hy te eeting 
— the gift, inspeakable are the thanks which it : : : 1 y P y g 
: basis, was illustrated by the experience of | law. 
1 com moves to bow themselves before the Giver . ng In Canada the “ Militia Act” contains a con- 
rded to William Penn in connection with the State science clause which absolves all members of the 
which he founded, the peaceful prosperity | Society of Friends, and some others, from personal 
“He UNDERSTANDS ME.”—He who speaks | that marked the first seventy years of its his- er ee a Act” (which th 
. sas : * nus . oN . n Tasmania the “Defence Ac which the 
-< toa man’s condition, whether it be his Saviour} tory, and the dealings of William Penn with present Bill would supersede), contains a similar 
ool ans ora disciple that ministers, must have a sense} the untutored Indians. As a like spirit and | clause. 
Zeunion of his state, a sympathetic insight and recon-| practice should now enter into the management > Victoria eg never == compulsory service, 
‘riends ie ; ; : ; ' and consequently no exemptions. 
ia, Pa, tiliation that is permitted only to the love| of the internal atfairs of the nation, and NO | In Europe even, conscientious objections are re- 
a which puts one in the offender’s place. Any | less control its growing international relations, | spected. 
al ingredient of hate or alienation frustrates our | the belief was expressed that rich blessings| In Norway, alternate service to the State, not at 
= success in reaching a brother’s condition, be-| would thereby result to our beloved country ero poor tig ag ae Mennonites (a 
nei cause it places us outside of him merely to| and the whole world ; and that as the power- | religious sect holding Friends’ views as to war), 
at talk at him, rather than within to labor| ful influence of the executive is exerted in this | ftom military requirements. The Government of 
seal with him, as one that he can feel under-| direction, he will not only merit the lasting vo Eeceuienns capemmenasientaemaieiiial 
— stands him. Hence the futility of censure, | gratitude of his fellow countrymen, but receive | either to take judicial oaths or to serve as soldiers, 
nada, @ and the utility of sympathy, if we wish to gain | the approval of the Most High in that day when| In Prussia, Frederick the Great granted them 
— abrother. ‘‘First be reconciled to thy brother, | all nations shall stand before Him, and every on oF CeRnHants One cenyOn Sema 
then offer thy gift.’ There are indeed ‘‘re-| man shall be rewarded according to his works.| Even the ultra-military German Empire in prac- 
—= | proofs of instruction which are the way of| The deputation was received by President | tice allows military service to be commuted (in 
= life,”” where they win their way in love. But| Roosevelt with his characteristic frankness ae ace ehjection), for heapltel and 
ge. A We must get inside of one’s heart to minister | and courtesy. As they and others stood about <cesiacstcaniillasianii 
Friends teform or conversion, or stand aloof and scold | him, he read aloud the address, commenting} ‘Ir requires but little talent or thought to 
sey, on if we want to harden his heart. Our Saviour | occasionally with appreciative emphasis upon murmur, censure or complain. The devil cer- 
oe took the method of joining our humanity, | passages that especially impressed him; making | tainly helps all such to cultivate the disposi- 
Who, knowing what is in man, coming into touch| the remark (another informant says) at the tion; for by no other means can he so cer- 








With the feeling of our infirmities, and now 
Seaking to our condition within us and not 
from a distance. 


use of the singular pronoun in allusion to him, 
that he liked those expressions, having some 











relatives in Philadelphia whom he had heard 


tainly gain his victories. They lay the flat- 
tering unction that they are doing God’s ser- 
vice, when really they are sowing the seeds of 
discord, envy and strife.’’ 
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THE DouKHOoBoRS.—From ny given Science and ludustry. os on i — “- in eae ome 
by our Friend John Ashworth, of Manchester, SUBMARINE GoLp MINING.—An account of | -¢ paren s’ bill of fare for their little ones a 
3 a ae : a ne EVSENNSe a ; . . ! . ° t 
who has recently visited the Doukhobors in| 4), placer mining that is now being carried on | 8 varied. A = = : frog is evidently a = 
Canada, the progress they are making is very thseush the foo of-ahere at Nome. Alocka. os great delicacy, but the former gives its cap- =| 
; , av iW 5 - ’ . j my} 
encouraging to those who have given them given by the San Francisco Mining and Scien- tor a very bad time. The writer has often ir 
help. Their thorough honesty and hard-work- tific Press, is as follows: seen a stork coming home holding in its bill a 
ing habits are already putting many of them The beach at Meme fe Gat end beneath the i* long live snake, w hich all the time is trying dr 
in a position in which they are self-supporting. |... slopes away so gently that at the quarter- to get hold of the birds’ feet, which are dese 
3 , i i el ; 3 pos I, 
Some of them sow no litle mechanical | mil dtane wher the bring or, more ex-| weed evay 8 far as oni ot of danger | a 
Rive ak ane . ‘J "A hee th as actly, sats Cgging —m the See gulag, 68, the little storks stand up, and th aia 
a — = ed. an ey q wee aoe 4! the sea is still so shallow that it is solid ice Sai nan tai till ‘ae hooien seat an ( 
oe ae eee tem e, aoe in another 31 to the bottom. Diving suits are not neces- et gg sce eng er Rags ge on elr on 
ao a eee ine ei cident a4 sary. There is no water at the sea bottom to] | are ao gin . ake ae 2 if a 
; fividually; but 1 a “a aman a a contend with. all the old bird “at pleased with thi re gro’ 
to the former method. Australian Friend. | axniorations of the sea bottom at Nome—but Siene a daar eae al aa A W 
PRINTING BIBLES. —Notwithstanding its en- | 2°t the sea bottom at any or every other place promptly wriggles off down the chimney. It thr 
viable reputation for producing learned|~—Should not develop payable placers. The|i ig we a. the disappointed air of the 
books, the printing of the Bible is the great | Stream whose old beds and channels have the hungry group as they see their dinner dis- Riv 
lory of the Oxford University Press. Here the | Proven so rich in gold in the high lands back th : : a 
glory of the Uxiord University tress. here 7 . . line | 2Ppear. One of the disadvantages of storks in 
Bible has been printed for over three hundred a ee ee ee cies nests is the quantity of snakes and frogs which lot 
years; and it can be printed in one hundred 0 ~ ow rom e 1g ands, oug e u are constantly finding their way in this man- Nol 
and fifty languages and dialects; and over six | 8 it now is and through a gently sloping val- ner into the “‘lucky’’ house below. dur 
hundred tons of paper are used up annually ley, os at ae oe Gees ys po by we Here is a tragic stury of stork justice woe- wh 
for this purpose alone. Orders for one hun-| W4ters of Behring sea. One of the regiona fully misapplied. It is said to have been act- car 
dred thousand Bibles are common; and the | arth movements, such as is now going on on ually observed recently by a student of birds tha 
stock of printed and folded sheets is generally | the coast of the Baltic sea in Europe, has low-| . ot) ying person put a strange egg in one the 
so large that an order for five hundred thou- | ¢Ted the level of the old plain till the sea now | oo uo. homes on the house tops. When Mr an 
sand copies could speedily be executed. The | flows over it. The channel beds of the old Stork came home he became very indignant, Cla 
average production is from thirty to forty | Streams are now beneath the sea surface—part and hed long and stormy arguments with hig ou 
Bibles per minute; and this could easily be in- | — es ae ee wife. As she evidently could not explain the or 
creased. There are no fewer than one hun-}*€4 te fo ee ee ee oe oe matter satisfactorily, he went off and collected pai 
dred and ten editions of Oxford Bibles in Eng- casita eee i It ae = wee a large number of his fellows, who after care- ch 
a oe the ne = —— — pee spire sec aan ‘a canna” me at | fully examining the strange egg, evinced “ 
tern down to the Brilliant Bible, which is | * is OW i | 
the “smallest Bible in the world’; and of |Nome. The sea-covered locus of the payable | 2°f'" ° Some and held ppt mel peo el 
these fourteen are of the ‘‘Revised” edition. | deposit should not be gery a) aoe ence, after which they all returned and fell th 
The total average annual output is consid- | locate by prospecting. It will be the seawar upon poor Mother Stork and killed her—Led- an 
hiv ov ‘li : thich. piled extension of the richest portions of the beach - 
aa or wand vo oa Sane eedhes aa pillar eight. and tundra. Unlike the beach the sea bottom | 7°" ri 
eon miles hich. ‘Upwards of one million cop- | Will be mined through the lighter deposits con- Oty BANK Nores.—A Bank of England of 
ies of the Revised New Testament were or-| taining the fine gold, and beneath them will] |i. old when it finds its way back tu the an 
dered in advance of publication in [Fifth | €xPloit the old channel bed rock with its pos-| 04 The note may have been in circulation in 
Month, ] 1881; and the honor of the Oxford ara, ress “< caeaies or — for a few days only, but if it gets back to the a 
Press workpeople was proof against offers othe edie ee ann = not | bank its life is ended. It is burnt. The Bank of 
of a igs ge ee five mere nibaieadeieed. The ie miners in Si: | 0! England never reissues a note, and when th 
3 American agents for a copy in ad- , - 4 ‘ ts eer : , 
seavel the i of ims, In ibis peeien- beria have been doing much the same thing me "ts Danek tama eaw ane 
tion, the Press holds its own triumphantly in ee cane ee does net reissue a note, but turns the old ones ul 
the new world against the severe competition © mining. in sive 3 , : ‘ K 
of iuaailens sclnieas and ldlthamn: thks beds that have been mined. The Russian min- ouneaf anlbcaus ane adie erature fc 
P er’s practice is to cut out from the ice the ; : . os 
ress. . . . but it cannot be remade into notes. The pulp 
Sere area he designs to make his shaft. This ex-|. sosld weal & ton & toa ol re 
INDECISION.—Indecision is many a man’s| poses a water surface. Polesare then forced | ® a iv b — * oe reg erm: ‘ y i 
ruin. This is true spiritually as well as tem-| vertically down on the sides of the shaft to i - y ae - er aa naan aa h 
porarily. The soul’s safety demands prompt|the bottom of the stream. The water again a rig a ey ee . 
action. aaeca opportunities for ee freezes on the exposed surface and also Ae faper. i 
must be seized at once. Gracious calls are to} freezes behind the poles. The freshly frozen ; ates atid : fj 
be heeded without delay. When the Spirit is|ice is cut out and the ice formed*behind the | er ‘. a ie ST aoe a d 
working in a human heart it is a risky and | poles makes a wall, preventing the further in- oe Se sg . an = Ce j 
fearful thing to say, “‘Go thy way for this|flux of water. The miner then thaws the| "ed t wire ove ty y eee ae 7 h I 
time; at a more convenient season I will call] bottom of the stream bed with fire and re- | ™aticians an gi ri ie e fs 
for thee.”” The wise will immediately fall in- | moves to the stream bank what he wishes of | ° oe — a amma Ing © carts, 
to line with his motions and accept the] it within the limits of his shaft. Later in a calculations of t Hee erase a a t 
Saviour whom he tenders, and live as He| summer he washes up his dump and recovers this ge are widely re b a aa 
directs. ‘‘Now is the accepted time; now is| the gold. timated that the depth was only about forty 
the day of salvation.’? Close in with the ——$—$—$<$_or—__ miles; Bravais, seventy miles; Mann, eighty- 
> Ba : STORKS IN CONSTANTINOPLE.—One of the|one miles; Callandrau, one hundred miles; 
overtures of mercy. Run no risks. Time : : ; , : 
presses. Eternity is near. The Judgment is|™0st interesting sights in Constantinople is|Schiaparelli, one hundred and twenty-five 
: , sa ial ‘ to watch the storks rearing their young. | miles; Marie Davy, one hundred and eighty- . 
at hand. It may be now or never with you. § ’ : : P 
aa ? ae Every year the old birds return to their for- | seven ; while Ritter stated that it reached to 
The Presbyterian. y p a ] c 
neat —— mer nests, which are generally placed on the}a height of two hundred and sixteen miles. 
‘*A MODEL house-keeper may be made by | flat tops of the Turkish chimnevs. They are | In Great Britain, during the early part of the ) 


training; but a home-maker is made by Christ’s 


upposed to bring good luck, and rather than 
Spirit.’’ 


in | last century, the depth of the atmosphere was 
frighten them away a Turk will not use his 


generally accepted as being forty-seven miles, 
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. but the fact that meteors became incandes- A Long Life. it was to convey. The valuable aid given in 
5 cent at a much greater altitude incontroverti-| The following is found in the London Times, | this important work by Elizabeth Hanbury led 
>. bly proved that this calculation was fallacious. | of Eleventh Month Ist, 1901: to requests to join other societies of a philan- 
n Sir Robert Ball states that meteors have been| ‘Elizabeth Hanbury, of Richmond, Surrey, | thropic and benevolent character. Of these 
ll observed at a celsitude of more than two hun- | a member of the Society of Friends, died yes- | the Anti-slavery Society held the most promi- 
ig dred miles, and since they only become incan- | terday, aged one hundred and eight years and|nent place. E. Hanbury worked vigorously 
re descent when they come into contact with the|one hundred and forty-four days. We are | among ladies to gain their influence and sup- 
or air, the calculation of Ritter appears to be | indebted to a relative for some particulars of | port for the anti-slavery movement, and, in 
ill the most correct.—Publie Opinion. her life. She was the youngest child of | association with the Gurney and Buxton fam- 
g John Sanderson, who was born at Armthorpe, | ilies and William Allen and Thomas Clarkson, 
ir GROWTH OF THE NORTHWEST.—A corre-| Yorkshire, in 1749, 0.s. Elizabeth Hanbury | She continued for years an unbroken work for 
if spondent of the Philadelphia Press writes as | was born in Castle-street, in the parish of All| the cause. For many years she was treasurer 
e- follows. After giving some account of the | Hallows, London-wall, on [Sixth Month] 9th, | of a small but very useful suciety for assisting 
n- growth of the railroad systems of the North-| 1793. Her mother died on [First Month] 31st, | Servants of the poorer classes when out of sit- 
n west he says: 1795. Her father’s warehouse was in St. | uations, and also took an active part in an 
ke We have had some idea of that development | Mary’s Axe and he resided in Leadenhall-| invalid asylum, a refuge, a district visiting- 
It through the reports that have come to us of | street, the house having a garden at the back | society, and various means of affording sym- 
of the commerce that passed down the Detroit | in which were trees and a summer-house vivid- | pathy and assistance of less permanent char- 
is- River in the season that is just clused. It is} ly remembered by Elizabeth Hanbury among| acter. In 1826 she married Cornelius Han- 
3 unprecedented. Not far from seventy mil-| her earliest associations, for here her father | bury, and afterward chiefly resided at Stoke 
oh lion tons representing the products of the} liked to walk enjoying the flowers they were | Newington. Her Christian and philanthropic 
n- Northwest were floated down the Detroit River | able to grow there. She remembered the| Work, though begun much earlier, was largely 
during the past year. Not many years ago] opening of the East India-house in Leaden-| carried on after this date. The Society of 
e- when the steam barge James F. Joy was built, | hall-street, long since pulled down, being Friends admit the ministry of women in their 
te capable of carrying 1100 tons of ore or grain, | on the occasion carried on the shoulder of | meetings for worship, and Elizabeth Hanbury 
is, that was deemed a remarkable exploit, and| a man-servant to see the illuminations. She] felt it her duty to speak from time to time. 
ne the citizens of Detroit who were so disposed, | also used to speak of being taken to a window | In due course she was recorded as an ‘‘ac- 
r. and who had summer places along the St. | in their house early one morning to see George | knowledged mininster.” Her addresses were 
t, Clair River, used to sit on their piazzas of a|III., who rode past on a large white horse generally brief, thorougly evangelical in doc- 
‘is summer evening and watch the James F. Joy | with a few attendants. About 1800 the fam-|trine, and always correctly and admirably ex- 
he or other barges not quite so large, as they | ily removed to a roomy house in Old Jewry, | pressed. She took a deep interest in the 
ed passed down the stream to Lake Erie and ex-| and E. Hanbury often spoke of her nurse fre- | Various religious and benevolent objects which 
e- changed congratulations that so great a thing | quently taking her for a walk in Moorfields, | engaged the time and attention of her grand- 
od was possible for that river. where Finsbury-circus now is, to see the cows | daughters, two of whom became missionaries, 
Ww Now, there are barges capable of carrying | milked and to look at the poor patients at the | one in connection with the China Island Mis- 
r- eight thousand tons and in a year or two ten| windows of Bethlem Hospital (Bedlam), which sion, and the other with the Church of Eng- 
s}] thousand ton steamers will be steaming there, | then occupied the side of the ‘‘Fields’’ adjoin- | !and Zenana Missionary Society. Her sight 
d- and if there be no slackening in the develop- | ing London-wall. A few houses only were built | enabled her to read and write, though with 
ment of the Northwest they will go through the | in what is now Finsbury-square. She inher- | some difficulty, till she was over one hundred, 
river laden to their capacity. The railways | ited from her father a strong taste for poetry, | and she daily dressed and went into her sit- 
nd of the Northwest feed these great freighters| and throughout life even at the age of one|ting-room till about the middle of her one 
he and barges, and some of the railways center- | hundred and six or one hundred and seven she | hundred and seventh year. During the next 
n ing at Buffalu or Cleveland take their products, | would frequently quote considerable passages. | twelve months of her life, she remained free 
he and yet this is only an item. It is that part| About 1816 she accompanied a sick brother|from any malady, took her meals regularly 
ik of the development of the Northwest which | to the Isle of Wight. At that time commun-|and slept well, but her weakness slowly in- 
n the lake commerce represents. ication with the island was kept up by a sail- | creased, and she became less disposed to con- 
re - ing packet between Southampton and Cowes. | Verse, though her interests and the bent of 
al THE OLDEST NEWsPAPER.—It was supposed | twice or three times a week. When Elizabeth | her mind remained the same. Elizabeth Han- 
" until recently, says the Golden Penny, that the | Fry began to visit the prisoners at Newgate | bury leaves a son, Cornelius, and numerous 
Ny Kin-Pan, a Chinese journal published in Pekin | Elizabeth Hanbury joined in the work, and thus | gandchildren and great-gandchildren. 
d, for the last one thousand years, was the oldest | began many years of untiring labor among . ~~ 
Ip newspaper in the world. In a very able work | prisoners. At this time the convict ships,} Reapy access to the library tempts to quick 
‘y recently published, however, Imbault Huart, | especially those for women, were sent out with| and hasty reading. A taste is formed for 
@ the French Consul at Canton, shows that this| a disgraceful and scandalous disregard of|devouring indiscriminately what comes to 
i. honor belongs to the Tsing-Pao, or Pekin News, | proper and even decent arrangements for|hand. The habit grows, and one reads, 
which has been published continuously since | those whom they carried. No matron was | without due digestion, whatever lures his eye, 
the year 710, and is even said to have been| provided on board and no employment for] or he hears commended, or talked about. He 
D founded some two hundred years before that| the convicts, during the months of the long| becomes the miscellaneots and omniverous, 
)- date, or early in the sixth century—eight hun-| voyage. They were under the sole direction| reader. A good thing thus degenerates into 
2. dred years before a newspaper was known in| of the men of the ship. Drink was plentifully|a vice or mania. He is the best reader of 
h Europe. supplied and the demoralizing influences were | books who masters them, and makes their con- 
I. often ruinous to young offenders who hitherto | tents his own by careful reflection and com- 
n IN some parts of Peru—for example, in the | had been strangers to the evil influences of| parison. It is not so much the quantity, as 
:- Province of Jauja—hens’ eggs are circulated | those long hardened in vice. Elizabeth Han-| the quality, of our reading that benefits us 
y as small coin, forty or fifty being counted for | bury threw herself energetically into the effort | intellectually and morally.—Ez. 
j- $1. In the market places and in the shops the| made to reform this state of things. The “ — 
3; Indians make most of their purchases with this | convicts proved willing to second the changes} ‘‘WE cannot all be in the most desirable 
e brittle sort of money. One will give two or | introduced and to obey a matron, to do useful | places or in the most favored positions, but 
ey three eggs for brandy, another for indigu and | needlework, and to be taught as in a school. | we can all make the best of our surroundings. 
0 athird for cigars. These eggs are packed in| An immense amount of good work was thus| By mastering our conditions, we develop the 
. boxes by the shopkeepers and sent to Lima. | achieved, but it continued to need care for| strongest, noblest and worthiest powers of 
e From Jauja alone several thousand loads of | many years. Every convict ship for women | character, grace, intellect, heart and life which 
8 eggs are annually forwarded to the capital. | was visited before its departure, and every-| we possess, and so come to a fulness and ripe- 
i, thing possible was put in order so as to ensure | ness of manhood and saintship, otherwise unat- 





GRIEF cements unity.’’—Dr. Jenkins. 





to the utmost to the welfare of the many women 





tainable.”’ 
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as many do, dispense with and gloss over the 
Scriptures as many of the great and learned 
and famous of this day do, or whether man- 
fully inculpate and accuse their unfruitful 
works of darkness, and so hold to the simple 
truth of the Divine words, which plainly con- 
travene the lives and morals of men of this age, 
and prove them false brethren; whether | 
should follow the Spirit of Wisdom with its 
suggestions, which I believe to be the Divine 
Spirit of Jesus, or follow the sentiment of the 
great multitude, which, in their self-indul- 
gence, without show of mercy or charity, 
while lovers of this world and full of carnal 
yanities,they claim to be safe,—I confess that 
between these two courses | hung wavering in 
doubt; and unless our Lord Jesus be our 
Keeper, none will escape the honeyed face and 
smile of this harlot—the tricks of Satan and 
the snares of Antichrist.’’ 

Another brave heart of the same time was 
John Milicz, born in Moravia, student in the 
University of Prague, later, preacher and 
archdeacon (for the limited time his conscience 
would allow him to be), in the latter city. 
Taking thenceforward a lowly place, his sim- 
ple, earnest efforts for the moral and spiritual 
regeneration of the capital, then noted for its 
depravity, gained him ina degree the hearts of 
the populace. ‘‘Having been,”’ says Mat- 
thias of Janow, ‘‘a simple priest, and secretary 
at the prince’s court, before his experience of 
the visitation of the Spirit of Christ, he grew 
so rich in wisdom and all utterance of doc- 
trine, that it was a light matter to him to 
preach five times a day—once in Latin, once 
in German, and then again in the Bohemian 
tongue—and this publicly, with a mighty 
force and a powerful voice; and he constantly 
brought forth from his treasure things new 
and old.’’ A visit to Rome, where he was 
imprisoned, writing there a valuable work 
against Anti-christ, his liberation, and return 
to Prague and establishing a large school of 
young copyists for the transcription, in order 
for circulation, of religious and other improv- 
ing books; his arrest by order of the pope for 
heretical street preaching; his appeal from 
the jurisdiction of the archbishop of Prague 
to the pope himself, with his journey to Avig- 
non, where the pope then was; and his death 
there while his cause was pending,—these 
outline but briefly the usefully dedicated life 
of the reformer, John Milicz. 

Matthew of Cracow, another opposer of 
priestcraft and reprover of the priestly cor- 
ruption of the age, was for a while lecturer of 
theology at Prague as well as at the University 
of Paris; later by invitation of the Emperor 
Rupert he was the occupant of a post at the 
newly instituted University of Heidelberg; and 
then, through the same high influence, he was 
made bishop of Worms. His treatise on 
“The Pollutions of the Romish Court,’’ con- 
cerning which his repeated missions to Rome 
on affairs of high importance enabled him to 
speak with authority, showed at the same time 
that he was free to deliver his testimony with- 
out fear or favor. The very usual custom of 
the buying and selling of ecclesiastical offices 
(simony) was severely and at much length 
condemned. Replying to the objection that 
subjects ought not to judge their rulers, he 
stoutly says, ‘‘that the principle is true in all 
Matters that are either good or indifferent; 


but where there is manifest mischief, the case 
is altered. The head ought to govern the 
members but not to mislead or destroy them. 
When he does that, he does not govern them, 
and then neither are they bound to obey him 
[in matters of conscience}, because he thereby 
ceases to fulfil the duties of the head.”’ 
Matthew of Cracow died in the cathedral city 
of Worms, and was buried there, in 1410. 

In this same year, 1410, was born at Ober 
Wesel, on the Rhine, the learned and eloquent 
John Ruchrath, who, half a century later, and 
during the space uf some seventeen years, was 
found in the above city of Worms preaching 
with the utmost plainness upon the need of a 
reformation by priest and people. This one 
passage | quote, as showing his right appre- 
hension of a testimony which Friends claim to 
be founded in the truth: 

‘*The zeal with which the Saviour sought to 
extinguish ambition may be inferred from the 
fact, that he does not leave his followers at 
liberty to take a name designative of pre-emi- 
nence, but expressly forbids them to assume 
the proud titles of Master and Lord. For this 
reason I am often surprised that these names 
have found their way to the spiritual heads of 
the Church, and that theologians and philoso- 
phers assume them as their peculiar privilege; 
although there is but one who is our Lord and 
Master, and in whom are hidden all the treas- 
ures of wisdom and knowledge; not to speak 
of the blasphemous and fulsome titles of Most 
Wise, Most Venerable, Most Blessed, Vicar of 
Christ, hero, demigod, and even Most Godly, 
with which his flatterers fawn upon the pope, 
and which, considering the self-love of man, 
can scarcely fail to make him vain of his or- 
naments, and lead him to exult and fancy 
himself beautiful.’’ 

A simple reference need only be made to 
the name of John Huss, and to that of Jerome 
of Prague, his true yoke-fellow in the defense 
of the gospel, and fellow-sufferer in tribula- 
tion and at the martyr’s stake. Their faith- 
fulness to God and His grace, with that of 
those other worthies already alluded to, will, 
I have not a doubt, be renewedly and livingly 
felt in the spiritual enlightenment and resus- 
citation of Bohemia, and of all Germany. 
The subject may now be left, in glancing at 
Alsace, into which, as stated, the new protest 
against Rome has extended, by recalling the 
name of John Tauler, of Strasburg, the chief 
city of the province mentioned. His princi- 
pal work, ‘‘The Imitation of the Humble Life 
of Christ,’’ as it illuminated the way in the 
fourteenth century of many seekers of the 
Kingdom, on both sides of the Rhine, may 
still have a service for honest wayfarers at 


this late day. JosiAH W. LEEDs. 


WHAT are the abuses of reading? These 
(1) Hurried reading without concentration. 
(2) Reading for mere entertainment without 
reflection. (3) Reading when we ought to be 
doing some other thing. —Ladies’ Home Journal 








THE stream which is to heal and vitalize 
humanity must rise on a height above human- 
ity. Moral and social reforms which rise 
from lower levels will be like rivers in the 
desert, which trickle feebly for a few miles 
and then are lost in the sand.—Alexander 
Maclaren. 


Indians at the Burial of Bishop Whipple. 


The Indians present in Fairbault at the bur- 
ial of Bishop Whipple bore testimony to the 
noble missionary work he had done among 
them. About forty Sioux Indians were pres- 
ent from Birch Coulee and twenty-five Chippe- 
was from White Earth Reservation. Among 
the eight active pall-bearers, clergymen rep- 
resenting the different phases of the Bishop’s 
work, were two full-blooded Indians, one of 
whom, a son of an Indian clergyman, is now 
serving as a deacon among his own people. 

The aged Enmegahbowh voiced the thought 
of all the Indians present when he spoke of 
the grievous loss they felt in the departure of 
such a friend, ‘‘The Great Warrior,’’ as he 
called him. This reverend minister, whom 
Bishop Whipple had ordained, said: 

“I write the language of my sorrowful heart. 
I cannot say much at this time—my heart is 
too heavy. When | heard that our Bishop 
had died, I said, ‘No, this cannot be.’ I did 
not think our Bishop could die. But in an- 
other hour a second messenger entered my 
house to assure me that the loving Bishop had 
died truly. I and my wife wept aloud in our 
lonely room, and then for hours spoke not to 
one another. 

“‘The Indians began to come from all direc- 
tions and to ask with startled faces what it 
meant. I said: ‘My friends, the best friend 
our people ever had in this world—the great 
warrior, the great Bishop, the great loving 
man—has fallen.” The grief was terrible to 
see. They could not believe it. Some went 
away with bitter weeping; others stole to 
their homes stunned to silence. 

“T went to Fairbault for the last time with 
my sorrowing people. I said to them: ‘This 
time we go to Fairbault with feelings unlike 
any that we have ever had. Before we have 
gone with bounding step and happy hearts. 
We have known that we were to look on the 
face of vur loving Bishop, the friend of our 
lives. It was our joy to see the face of the 
man who loved and sympathized with my peo- 
ple. Before we have been going to get inspi- 
ration, courage, counsel. We have gone 
away full of hope and courage, blessing our 
Bishop and with our hearts ready to go on as 
he had bidden us. 

***Our Bishop was all love. He preached al- 
ways, from the beginning, love! love! ‘‘My chil- 
dren, love the Great Spirit; love one another; 
love all other tribes.”’ His one great aim 
has been to unite us by close connection in 
Christian fellowship. 

** ‘He is no more here to give us these les- 
sons. His loving face is hidden from us. His 
voice is silenced. Silenced, did I say? Yes, 
and no. His voice shall sound, and be forever 
ringing in our ears. Yes, and it shall be 
ringing as long as his red children live, 
throughout the Indian country. 

** ‘More than forty years ago, when I went 
with him through the forests, he carried his 
blanket, his robe case and other things, and 
many times the Indians said, ‘‘We must not 
let him do this. He will kill himself. He 
cannot work in this way and live.”’ But he 
would smile—oh, how we loved that smile— 
at every step he took and say, ‘‘Oh. this is 
nothing! This does not tire me!’’ And his 
voice filled us with hope and couraye. 

““Our beloved Bishop has stood for over forty 
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years and defended the defenceless. He has 
spoken and written for the rights of his red 
children, and that, when no man gave much 
thought to the forlorn outcast of the world. 
He alone the first Bishop who entered into the 
Chippewa heathen land. To-day throughout 
the Chippewa country tears are blinding the 
eyes, hearts are heavy loaded with sorrow, 
and are looking upward, crying, ‘‘My father! 
My father!’’ like Elisha of old when his friend 
was taken away from him. Ina loud voice 
he cried, ‘‘My father! My father!” The 
double portion of Elijah’s spirit was given 
him. May the double portion of our departed 
Bishop’s love be given us! His has been a 
long battle for us. His Indian work has been 
blessed in the conversion of many. He has! 
built churches and has ordained many Indian 
deacons who are doing their work faithfully. 
How truly can he say in the language of St. 
Paul, ‘‘I have fought a good fight, I have kept 
the faith.’’ 

“ “But we, what are we todo? What courage 
can we take away? We are lost children. 
Our hearts are lead. I bid you farewell.’ ”— 
Spirit of Missions. 


Home Lire.—There is probably no other 
subject in the world about which there has 
been so much sentiment as home. The sweet- 
est poets have sung its delights; the finest 
oratory has laid the fairest garlands upon its 
altars. There is no fancy so dull it does not 
picture a place where the weary heart may 
find peace and rest, and where love binds up 
the wounds the world has dealt. 

It is the ideal home of which every man 
dreams, and in which every true woman hopes 
to reign some day as queen. So far as the 
outward signs go, many achieve their desire. 
But if ‘‘stone walls do not a prison make, or 
iron bars, a cage,’’ still less does the mere pos- 
session of a house make a real home. It may 
be beautful within and without, rich in art 
treasure and costly bric-a-brac; yet, if consid- 
eration and forbearance and love and patience 
do not furnish it, it is as lacking in the essen- 
tial attributes of a true home as the bare 
stones in the street. 

‘Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn?’ 
asks bluff Sir John. ‘‘Shall I not take mine 
ease in mine own house?”’ we ask. ‘‘Shall I 
not there be free from prying eyes, and at lib- 
erty to do even as it pleases me.”’ 

Only too many of us roughly translate this 
to mean that we feel at perfect liberty to 
make our homes a dumping ground for all our 
bad temper and irritability, and the boorish- 
ness that we would not dare to inflict on the 


we give our best to strangers and chance ac- 
quaintances, and keep for our nearest and 
dearest only what is left of our brightness and 
amiability.—Phila. Ledger. 


WE often talk of men who succeed, and the 
measure of success differs largely. I don’t 
mean by success the tumble bugs that roll 
their treasure home, pigs that succeed in 
finding acorns, bankers who pile up dollars, 
trust organizers who rob, or gamblers who 
successfully swindle. When I mention suc- 
cessful men I mean those whose lives have 
added something to the dignity and decency 
of the human race. 


outside world. 
It is a strange and very pathetic fact that 








Why We Live Longer. 


The Government bulletin showing that the 
length of life in the United States is mate- 
rially increasing, will be taken as a matter of 
course by all observing persons. It would be 
astonishing if it were otherwise. The great 
gain is in the lower death-rate among infants, 
among children under five. The death rate 
among this class is very much lower than it 
was before and by before, I mean twenty-five 
years ago. The improvement within that 
period has been nothing short of marvelous. 
Children under the age of five are peculiarly 
susceptible to bad sanitary conditions and it is 
along the lines of sanitation that we have 
made the greatest improvement in the period 
I speak of. 

Adults live longer now than they used to, 
because the conditions all about are constantly 
improving. The surroundings in every dwell- 
ing place are better than they were, and, 
what is quite as important, the opportunities 
for getting good food are very much better. 
There is more money in circulation, people are 
more prosperous and they are putting into 
their stomachs a higher grade of food than 
was the case twenty-five years ago. The 
question of diet has received very close at- 
tention and on all sides new and nourishing 
foods have been put on the market at a very 
low price. 

We have learned many other lessons in the 
past few years that help us to prolong life by 
avoiding fatal diseases. We know that con- 
tagion is carried by insects. We have learned 
the danger of promiscuous spitting and every- 
where the health boards authorities are having 
laws passed against it. We have learned the val- 
ue of cleanliness. Among the masses ten people 
bathe regularly now where one did a dozen 
years ago. We have learned the value of 
cleanliness in our food. We realize the dan- 
ger of keeping our supplies in dirty ice boxes, 
where food is readily decomposed. We have 
learned to guard carefully against impure ice. 

A feature that has materially decreased the 
death rate is the more rational system of 
amusement that has come in within the last 
fifteen or twenty years. People have learned 
the danger of overworking and underpaying. 
They take vacations during some parts of the 
hot months; they live out of doors as much 
as possible. Golfing, bicycling and other out 
of door sports have come in, to the great ad- 
vantage both of our minds and bodies. 

Cities, large and small, have learned to 
keep their streets clean, and clean streets 
have a direct bearing on the death rate. In 
New York I have seen the death rate go up 
and down, according to whether the streets 
were well or poorly cleaned. Towns of any 
considerable size have adopted fairly rational 
methods of sewage -disposal.—Dr. Cyrus 
Edson. 
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Service Lost for Gain. 

The ideals of our business world come very 
near being proper ideals. The ideal for in- 
stance of exerting wide influence, of wielding 
power, is a noble ideal where the power is one 
of character and service and not one of. mere 
brute force. Our business in the world is to 
express ourselves, to make ourselves felt, to 
leave our mark on human affairs as far as we 
can. 


Insofar as a captain of industry is doing 





that he is doing well. The ideal of supplying 
the people with any of the necessaries of life 
such as oil, sugar or corn is also a high ideal, 
It is one of the best forms of usefulness and 
the man who does it has a right to claim a 
place beside the poet and the teacher; and, 
indeed in some respects, his function is more 
fundamental and important than theirs. This 
field of usefulness in material things is one in 
which the highest qualities of humanity can 
well show themselves—in which we may look 
for the devotion of saints and heroes and the 
self-sacrifice of martyrs. Why do we not find 
these traits in the business world? 

It is because the ideal of the business man 
is not service, but gain. The soldier, the 
cleryman, the professor or the editor thinks 
little of his salary. It is a mere incident, 
The business man thinks of little else and the 
higher he gets into the world of finance the 
more his success is measured by the money he 
makes. There is no reason in nature why a 
man’s success in furnishing kerosene to the 
world should be measured in money any more 
than another’s success in providing it with 
poetry or sermons. Milton got £5 for his 
‘*Paradise Lost,’’ and yet we think none the 
less of him. We measure his value by what 
he did and not by what he got for it. It 
ought to be a proud thing for a man, other 
things being equal, to supply millions with 
sugar, but it is a matter of comparatively 
little importance how much he gets for it. 

The business world has become so one-sided 
in its preoccupation with mere questions of 
gain that its highest ideal to-day is to get 
something for nothing. The man who can 
‘‘make’’ a million or two ‘‘on the street’ in 
a day, without rendering any service to man- 
kind is considered pre-eminently a ‘‘successful 
man.’’ As no man can get something without 
earning it, unless someone else earns it with- 
out getting it, the result is that the main oc- 
cupation of the business world now is to get 
away other people’s earnings from them. 
This is done in a thousand ways—by watering 
stock so that dividends are paid on nothing, by 
speculations of all kinds (which is, of course, 
gambling, and nothing else), by municipal 
franchises, by land monopoly in the growing 
cities and other similar things. Upon such 
privileges all the trusts and combines are 
built. They effect enormous savings in adver- 
tising, in plants, and in the number of em- 
ployees, and then go on charging the prices 
fixed under the old expensive competitive con- 
ditions, or else actually raise them. The 
ideal of service is thus completely lost in the 
ideal of annexing the earnings of others, and 
that which might be a noble, unselfish devo- 
tion to the interests of the human race be- 
comes an inordinate desire to squeeze all that 
can be got out of it.—E. H. Crosby in Success. 


IF only for an hour man gets at least a 
glimpse of the larger, nobler life, the grind 
is taken away from life, and visions of peace 
stir the energies of hope.—Berry. 


JESUS took no man out of society when 
founding his Church; He left him as he stood. 
He changed the man, and through man all 
society. He withdrew no father from his 
family, no daughter from her mother; he left 
them there, but, changing the men, he 
changed all.—A. M. Fairbairn. 
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THE CRIPPLE. 
~'T. WILKINS. 


[ never meet a cripple when I’m out upon the street 

But 1 wonder: Were I crippled would this life be 
just as sweet ? 

And the answer and its echo make me tremble on 
my feet, 

For the truth is so apparent that the echo must 
repeat. 


It is such a touching sermon that no language can 
portray, 

For no tongue can ever handle and no pen can e’er 
display 

All the sweetness of the living of a whole man day 
by day, 

After passing by the cripples in the throngs upon 
the way. 


No one knows till he has tried it, what it is to lose 


a leg, 

And'to be obliged to travel all through life upon 
a peg ; 

No one knows the crushed ambition of a cripple 
who must beg ; 

No one senses others’ troubles till he tastes their 
bitter dreg. 


But we can subdue much sorrow and allay the 
deeper pain 

Of the cripples, by assisting with a portion of our 

ain, 

And ms know not what the morrow will be bring- 
ing in its train, 

For this life with all its changes is uncertain in 
the main. 





A London Gentleman. 


A London gentleman, who had a beautiful 
collie, provided him with a collar on which 
the owner’s name and address were engraved. 
On being asked whether this had ever served 
to bring the dog back to him, he told a re- 
porter of the Boston Herald the following in- 
teresting incident: 

On one occasion I lost Seoti in Piccadilly. 
You know how much I rush about in hansom 
cabs, and Scoti always goes with me—we 
travel many miles in a week together in this 
way; but on this occasion I was walking and 
missed him. Search was in vain. The crowd 
was great, traffic drowned the sound of my 
whistle; and, after waiting awhile and look- 
ing elsewhere, I returned to my suburban home 
without my companion, and sorrowful, yet 
hoping that he might find his way back. 

“In about two hours after my arrival a 
hansom cab drove up to the door, and out 
jumped Scoti. The cabman rang for his fare 
and thinking he had somehow captured the 
tinaway, I inquired where and how he found 
him. ‘Oh, sir,’ said cabby, ‘I didn’t hail him 
atall. He hailed me. I was a-standing close 
by St. James’ church, a-looking out for a fare, 
When in jumps the dog. ‘‘Like his impu- 
dence,” says I. So I shouts through the win- 
dow, but he wouldn’t stir. So I gets down 
and tries to pull him out and shows him my 
whip; but he sits still and barks, as much as 
to say, ‘Go on, old man.’ As I seizes him 
by the collar I reads the name and address. 
‘All right, my fine gentleman,’ says I. 
‘Til drive you where you’re wanted, I dare 
say.” So I shuts to the door, and my gentle- 
man settles himself with his head just looking 
out, and I drives on till I stops at this here 
gate, when out jumps my passenger, a-clear- 
Ing the door, and walks in as calmly as 


| 
though he’d been a regular fare.’ 
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I gave my 
friend the cabman a liberal fare, and congrat- 
ulated Scoti on his intelligence—be it instinct, 
or reason, or whatever it may be—that told 
him that hansom cabs had often taken him 
safely home, and therefore a hansom cab 
would probably do so again, now that he could 
not find his way and had lost his master.’’ 


eS 


Dignified Schoolboys. 


The model schoolboy is to be looked for in 
China. Eleven hundred college boys, all bound 
for Queen’s College, Hong-Kong, and not one 
of them indulging in boisterous laughter or even 
letting off his superfluous spirit by a run or a 
leap, is a sight to be witnessed any day in that 
Eastern city. 

A correspondent of The Captain stood in one 
of the streets crowded by these Chinese school- 
boys, and watched them as they passed. They 
did not hurry, but walked sedately along with 
their books under their arms. The utmost 
exhibition of youthful feeling was a reserved 
smile which lighted up the face of a boy here 
and there, as he listened to the conversation 
of his companions. 

Boisterous behavior would have been con- 
sidered by these Chinese lads as undignified 
and quite contrary to all ideas of schoolboy 
good form. The more sedate a Chinese boy 
is in his behavior, the more he conducts him- 
self like a little old man, the more aristocratic 
he is considered by his school-fellows, and the 
more praise he receives from his schoolmasters 
and his parents. 

In America and England parents and sons 
do not invariably agree as to what virtues are 
to be admired in a schoolboy. In China they 
always do. Strange as it may seem, Chinese 
youths go to school with the sole idea of ac- 
quiring knowledge. Hence the stolid, deter- 
mined faces of those eleven hundred boys as 
they entered Queen’s College. 

There was little variety in the color and cut 
of their dress. They wore no hats. Some had 
brushed all their hair straight back into their 
long queues; others had a fringe of stiff bristles 
dividing the shaven from the unshaven territory 
of their heads. All carried fans. 

In age the boys varied from nine to twenty- 
three, and many of them had family cares in 
the shape of a wife and children at home. 
Every year, however, sees a decrease in the 
proportion of married schoolboys and the 
average age becomes less each year. In the 
early history of the school, boys of all ages 
were to be found in it, and it was not an un- 
heard of thing for father and son to be running 
a close race for the first prize.—S. S. Visitor. 





Correspondence. 


Seeing in your last issue the statement from 
“late paper,” that no yellow hairs are ever seen 
on male cats, I want to say that must be a mis- 
take. I had a pet cat when a child, yellow and 
white, named Josey, and he was a large, fine fellow, 
too. Besides being handsome, he was smart. When 
I would chant geography, as we were taught to 
give the States and capitals, he would jump up in 
my lap and place a paw on each of my shoulders 
and look me in the face as though enchanted. I 
could tell more of him, but this will suffice. Tri- 
colored cats, white, black and yellow, I think it is 
safe to say, are always females. 

ANGIE H. WHITE. 
FounTAIN City, Ind., Eleventh Month 27th. 
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Of late THE FRIEND has not contained reports 
concerning the doings of the Doukhobors. I trust 
they are increasingly prospering, and soon will not 
be obliged to labor far from home, in contact with 
the motley crowds of men employed on new rail- 
ways, rather rougher than the average of workers. 

| 1 can sympathize with those dissenters because an- 
cestors of mine had to yield and migrate, harassed 
by bitter papists. R. HECKER. 

PuHILA., Eleventh Month 29th. 





This (Wenatchee, Washington Territory), is 
one of the finest fruit growing sections in the 
Union. Wenatchee fruit took the premium at the 
Pan-American Exhibition and also at Spokane. It 
is really wonderful to see the fine fruit of almost 
all kinds growing in such abundance and to such 
perfection. 


We are here in the Squil Chuck Valley, about 
seven miles from town, near one of the clearest 
mountain streams that ever flowed, among the 
evergreens. This is a very healthy place and land 
is cheap. We are one mile from school. Some of 
our neighbors have lately taken homesteads not 
far away. I think it is the best place for a man 
to get a start that | ever found; many have done 
well here, and many more can. Now is a good 
time to get a home. Our climate is mild, with 
some snow and very little wind. We have one of 
the best markets on the Great Northern Railway. 
Iam in no way connected with the sale of land 
here, but am glad we have found so good a place 
for a poor man who is willing to work. Good 
lumber is nine dollars per thousand at the saw mill 
only a few miles from here. A man can get plenty 
of work at good wages. [A meeting of Friends 
held in our house]. 

Those wanting more information can enclose a 
two cent stamp to my address, and I will endeavor 
to do the best I can to answer questions. 

Louis P. HAMPTON. 
WENATCHEE, Chelan Co., Washington Territory, 
Eleventh Month 15th. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


A public meeting is appointed to be held at 
West Grove, Pa., to-morrow, the 8th instant, at 3 
P. M., under religious concern of William C. Allen. 


T. Wistar Brown has presented to Haverford 
College nearly one thousand clay tablets, many of 
which are believed to have been in existence three 
thousand years before the birth of Christ. This 
means that Haverford is in possession of a collec- 
tion at least five thousand years old. The tablets, 
or Babylonian books, as they are commonly called, 
were recently purchased in New York by George 
A. Barton, professor of the Assyrian language at 
Bryn Mawr College. When the existence of the 
collection in this country first became known among 
the foremost historians in America, representatives 
of a half dozen colleges endeavored to secure it. 


Newgate Prison, in London, which will shortly be 
removed, was first built in the twelfth century, but 
was destroyed in the great fire of 1666 and again in 
the Gordon riots of 1780. This prison was the scene 
of much suffering among early Friends, confined 
for conscience sake. Thomas Ellwood gives a 
graphic account of a coroner's inquest held there 
on the body of an inmate who died of prison fever. 





Little Egg Harbor Monthly Meeting, comprising 
Barnegat and Tuckerton meetings, was laid down 
by Burlington Quarterly Meeting at its recent 
session, and the members were joined to Burling- 
ton Monthly Meeting. 


A second evening meeting for worship to include 
all members and attenders generally, was appointed 
by a committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, 
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to be held last Fourth-day, at 7.30 p. M., in Friends’ 
Meeting-house on Twelfth below Market Street. 


We observe an announcement of a book entitled 
“arly Settlers of Nantucket,” compiled by Lydia 
§. Hinchman, a second and enlarged edition. It 
gives a brief history of the settlement of the is- 
land, and prominent events in the lives of the fol- 
lowing settlers or their associates : Thomas Macy, 
Edward Starbuck, Tristram Coffin and his children, 
Christopher Hussey, Stephen Bachelor, John Wing, 
Stephen Greenleaf, Peter Folger, Thomas Barnard, 
Robert Barnard, Thomas Prence, William Collier, 
Thomas Gardiner, Richard Gardner, John Gardner, 
Samuel Shattuck, Peter Hobart, Thomas Mayhew, 
Sr., Thomas Mayhew, Jr., Richard Swain, John 
Swain. Also some genealogical detail of the fol- 
lowing Nantucket families and their descendants : 
Mitchell, Russell, Swain, Barker, Swift, Rotch, 
Bunker, Coggeshall, Wing, Hathaway, Newhall, 
Colcord, Wadley, Waterman, Stanton; and of the 
families of Lucretia Mott, John G. Whittier, Thos. 
Earle, John Milton Earle, Josiah Macy, Aaron C. 
Macy. (Ferris & Leach, publishers, 29 N. Seventh 
St., Phila.) 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep StaTes.—In a paper read before the Philadel- 
phia County Medical Society, Dr. William M. Welch, 
physician-in-charge of the Municipal Hospital, stated 
that since the beginning of the present year about 300 
cases of smallpox have been treated in that institution, 
and of this number not a single patient had been recently 
vaccinated successfully. The shortest period elapsing 
between a successful vaccination and the contraction of 
the disease was five years. It was the case of a boy, 
who had the disease in a very mild form. 

Two passenger trains on the Wabash Railroad met 
in collision about 7 o'clock on the evening of the 27th 
ult., at Seneca, Michigan. A number of emigrant cars 
were crushed and burned, and many lives were lost, the 
number of dead and injured is estimated at from 60 
to 150. 

The 57th Congress convened in Washington on the 
2nd inst. David B. Henderson, of Iowa, was re-elected 
Speaker of the House. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has rendered 
a decision in a case known as “The Fourteen Diamond 
Rings Case,” in which it affirms that the Philippine 
Islands are not foreign territory, but domestic territory 
of the United States. An important feature of the de- 
cision is its affirmation that all the acts of the govern- 
ment in reference to these islands are valid. The way 
is cleared for Congress to say what sort of government 
and customs tariff shall be accorded to the Filipinos, 
Negros, Mindanaoes and others of the Phillippine Archi- 
pelago. 

The fifth annual report of Secretary of Agriculture 
Wilson, announces an important extension of the 
forecasts of the Weather Bureau, which now includes 
reports from certain points in the British Isles and on the 
continent of Europe, from the Azores, Nassau, Bermuda 
and Turk’s Island. The Atlantic forecasts based upon 
these reports now form part of the regular night fore- 
casts issued in Washington. Three new forecast districts 
have been established—in Boston, New Orleans and Den- 
mark. An extension of the forecast to farmers through 
the rural free delivery is contemplated. 

Remarkable success is reported in experiments in 
plant breeding to secure samples of cotton resistant 
to wilt and other diseases. 

A cross of hardy Japanese with the Florida sweet 
oranges has resulted in the hardiest evergreen orange 
known, and there is promise of ultimately securing a 
fruit both hardy and of good quality. 

The development of the rice industry in Louisiana 
and Texas since the introduction by the Department of 
the Japanese rice, during the past three years, has been 
remarkable. At the same time the imports of this 
product have decreased from 154,000,000 to 73,000,000 
pounds. 

Fully 90 per cent. of the date palms introduced in 
recent years from Africa are now growing vigorously in 
Arizona and Southern California. This year a collection 
of the choicest varieties in Egypt have been obtained. 
Progress is reported in the introduction of Egyptian 
cotton. 

The annual report of the General Superintendent of 
the life saving service for the year 1901, shows the 
smallest loss of life from documented vessels suffering 
disaster since the general extension of the service, and 
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also with respect to vessels of all classes, including the 
undocumented, with the exception of the years 1880, 
1882, 1885 and 1888. The average number of lives lost 
annually during the entire period (twenty-five years), was 
37, one life having been lost in every 13 casualities, 
while the number lost during the past year was 17, or 
one in every 43 casualities. The life saving crews as- 
sisted in saving vessels and their cargoes valued 
together at over nine millions of dollars. The cost of the 
maintenance of the service was $1,640,013. 

The estimates for appropriations for the War De- 
partment, as presented by Secretary Root, for the year 
beginning Sixth Mo. 1, 1902, aggregate +157,409,836, 
which includes about $29,000,000 for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors. 

The Superintendent of Indian Schools, Estelle Reed, in 
her report, takes up the subject of agriculture, embrac- 
ing dairying and other branches of farm study, as well 
as domestic science for the girls. Speaking of agricul- 
ture, the Superintendent says “No occupation will so 
soon dispossess the Indian of his nomadic instincts, and 
fix upon him permanency of habitation as agriculture. 
Tilling of the soil will necessarily oblige him to remain in 
one spot, and the performing of certain duties at proper 
times of the year will instill into him the necessity for 
systematic work, and for giving attention to details. To 
make any real progress the Indian must have a home 
wherein will centre all his interests, hopes and ambitions, 
and a home on a farm will best fill these requirements. 
As there is no field in which he can so rapidly contribute 
to his own support, he should not only be encouraged, but 
urged to cease leasing his allotment, to cultivate more 
acres, raise better crops, and live the thrifty, indepen- 
dent life that falls to the lot of tillers of the soil.” 
Attention is called to the fact that the first Government 
appropriation in 1819 was but $10,000, while during the 
past year the sum of $3,244,250 was expended for 
Indian schools, and that the total number of pupils 
enrolled was nearly 25,000. A gratifying feature of 
Indian education, as indicated by the report, is the rapid 
growth of industrial training methods in the Indian 
schools. 

There are 2800 acres of celery this year in the peat- 
lands, near Westminster, Cal., which, it is estimated, will 
produce 1600 carloads. 

There were 410 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 32 less than the previous 
week and 36 less than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 209 were males and 210 females: 48 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 66 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 7 of diphtheria ; 
11 of cancer ; 11 of apoplexy ; 4 of typhoid fever ; 3 of 
scarlet fever, and 14 of small pox. 

Cotton closed on a basis of 8c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super, $2.50 to $2.70 ; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 to $3.40 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.35 to $3.50 ; spring, straight, $3.40 to $3.65. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 774 to 78c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 66 to 664c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 514c. 

BEEF CATTLE.— Best, 53 to 6c.; good, 5¢ to 54c.; me 
dium, 4% to 5c. 

SHEEP.—Choice, 3} to 34c.; good, 3 to 3}c.; common, 
14 to 2bc. 

LaMBs —33 to 53c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 7? to 8c. 

ForEIGN.—In a late edict the Dowager Empress of 
China has authorized the instruction of foreign sciences in 
Chinese schools. 

Diplomatic relations between Colombia and Venezuela 
have been severed by the act of the former Government. 

A battle has recently taken place on the isthmus of 
Panama between the Government troops of Columbia and 
insurgents, in which several hundred men were engaged. 
The United States, under treaty obligations with Colom- 
bia, is authorized to preserve freedom of transit across 
the isthmus, and has sent war vessels there for that pur- 
pose. Colon, which had been taken by the insurgents, has 
been surrendered to the Colombian authorities. 

The Peruvian Minister and the Bolivian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs have signed a protocol submitting to ar- 
bitration the pending questions between their respective 
countries. 

Negotiations for the liberation of Ellen M. Stone, the 
captive missionary, have received a decided set-back as a 
result of the refusal of the brigands holding her to accept 
a ransom of $65,000. 

The brigands have acquainted the American authorities 
with their purpose to hold the woman until the sum 
originally demanded, $110,000, has been paid them. The 
Bulgarian government repudiates the responsibility of 
Bulgaria, and alleges that the officials had given every 
assistance possible in the matter. 
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In answer to a cable message of inquiry sent by the 
Christian Herald to President Washburne, of Robert 
College, Constantinople, concerning Ellen M. Stone, the 
following reply was received: “ Stone negotiations sus. 
pended. No immediate prospect of release. Satisfactory 
evidence she has been well treated.” 

Stewart Culin of the Free Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, after a visit to Cuba in search of remnants 
of its aboriginal inhabitants, says : “ My general conely- 
sions are that a considerable number of Indians, called 
Indios, who intermarry among themselves and are de. 
scended from half a dozen different families, still survive 
in the province of Santiago. They have lost their lan. 
guage and most of their customs, and can only be differ- 
entiated physically from the other inhabitants of that 
part of the island. They are in no sense wild.” 

Secretary Root in his annual report, reviews in detail 
the actions. of the Taft Commission in the installation of 
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the estimated population of the Philippine islands, in. 
habiting 58 per cent. of their estimated area, the re- 
maining area and population continuing under military 
administration. 

Secretary Root reports that three religious orders who 
were established under Spanish rule, had at the time of 
American occupation a holding of about 403,000 acres of 
agricultural lands. The native tenantry is hostile to the 
friars. He recommends that the religious orders should 
convert this property into money, for the protection of 
their own interests ; that the lands should be purchased 
by the State, and that title upon proper terms should be 
offered to the tenants, or to the other people of the is- 
lands. For this purpose, says the secretary, it will be 
necessary that money shall be obtained from other sources 
than the ordinary revenues of the Philippine Government, 
and any bonds issued can be paid for by receipts from 
sales of the land to natives. 

The latest report of the Suez Canal Company calls at- 
tention to modern improvements, to meet the requirements 
of navigation, which will be inaugurated in the near 
future. The deepening of the channel to 31 feet has 
been begun, and it is contemplated to light the canal by 
electricity, so as to let the traffic proceed at night. 
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WANTED.—For two weeks, beginning Twelfth Month 
20th, a young woman as mother’s helper in a family living 
in Germantown. Apply promptly to S.T. E., 

Office of THE FRIEND. 


HADDONFIELD QUARTERLY MEETING is to be held at 
Moorestown, Twelfth Month 12th, at 10 o’clock. Friends 
coming from Philadelphia and Camden may take train, 
last boat leaving Market Street, Philadelphia, at 8.12, 
due Moorestown, 8.43. Or, may use the electric car, 
leaving Philadelphia at 8.52, and Market street, Camden, 
at 9.03, reaching the Meeting-house gate about 10 o'clock. 


RACHEL G. HALL, plain milliner, 1953 N. Camac St, 
between Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets, will receive or- 
ders after Twelfth Month 9th, 1901. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 


EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WESTTOWN OLD ScHOLARS’ AssociATION. — All old 
scholars of Westtown Boarding School, with members of 
their families and all others interested in the School are 
cordially invited to attend the Fifth Annual Reunion 
(third ‘‘ Philadelphia reunion”), to be held at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Fourth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Sixth-day evening, Twelfth Month 6th, 1901 from 7.30 to 
10 p.m. After hearing from representatives of the 
various interests cared for by the Association, the audi- 
ence will listen to addresses as follows : 

For the Westtown Faculty, by .. Wm. F. Wickersham, 
Principal. 
For the Undergraduates, by . . . Walter S. Thomas, 1902 
For the Friends of the School, by. ... Agnes L. Tierney: 
For the Old Scholars, by John B. Garrett 





